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AN ARABIAN NIGHT. 








Scheherazade had just begun her thousand- 
and-second narration. The Sultan Schahriah 
held up his hand in impatient weariness, and 
she stopped. 

“Ts this the same old thing?” he demanded. 
“Genii, disguised califs, enchanted palaces, 
roc’s eggs, magic lamps, and all that ?” 

“It must be so, your Serene Placidity,” the 
trembling romancer replied. “ Naught else is 
there wonderful enough to frame a tale for ears 
like thine.” 

“ Then out you go 

The sultan gave a wrathtul signal. Slaves 
seized the hapless girl and dragged her, shriek- 
ing, toward the place where the bowstrings 
were kept. She broke from them and threw 
herself at the sultan’s feet. 

“T have thought of another one!” she cried. 
“This is a new one!” 


19? 


“If it be both new and good, well. We 
desire originality, but we desire imagination 
also. The new tale must be more wonderful 
than any you have submitted to us these thou- 
sand and one nights past.” 

“It is much more wonderful.” 

“Then we will consider it. There are also 
other requirements. Don’t ask us what they 
are. If you are left alive, you may know that 
you have satisfied them. If you are slain, you 
may know that you have failed. Proceed. If 
your new story is just the thing we want, we 
may accept it. We can soon tell. So can you!” 

Thus encouraged, poor Scheherazade began 
for the second time her thousand-and-second 
narration. 

“In the time of my youth wealth was my 
slave, and luxury was the air I breathed. A 
wish ungratified was a thing I could not 
imagine. Another thing I could not imagine 
was the need for any sort of effort. As for 
work, it simply did not exist within my knowl- 
edge.” 

“Pretty good invention!” muttered the 
sultan. “ Rather too good, since we remember 
what hard scratching your father’s family had 
to do to get along!” 

“ One terrible day,” Scheherazade continued, 
“all this happiness became a memory. A 
sudden tempest of misfortune uprooted the 
beautiful tree of prosperity; and where its 
roots had been was now only the deep, black 
hole of poverty. In the depths of that hole I 
was engulfed. I was left alone, without help. 
I, who had never learned what exertion meant, 
must now work if I would keep alive, even at 
the bottom of the dismal hole.” 

“You said something about this being a new 
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story,” Schahriah suggested grimly. “If it is, 
you had better get to the new part right away!” 

“ Patience, O Most Serene! 
terribly new to me! But I come now at once 
to the blissfully thrilling part. By one timely 
and supreme effort I got out of the hole I was 
in, and renewed the atmosphere of luxury I had 
been wont to breathe. Pens, ink, and paper 
had been saved from the wreck of our fortune. 
They were the instruments of my deliverance. 
Without an instant of delay I began to write 
for the magazines !” 

The sultan uttered a howl. The slaves sprang 
forward to seize once more the unhappy fabri- 
cator. Their master motioned them to stand 
back. He could endure yet a little more. 

“ The magazines, eh? That may account for 
the lack of flesh on your bones when you came 
to live at the palace,” he remarked to Scheher- 
azade. “ But go on. Tell us how you managed 
it. In that must lie the new and wonderful 
part of your story —if it have any such part!” 

“It managed itself, O Most Credulous One! 
I but went forth among the makers of maga- 
zines and told them my wish. Some of them 
prayed me, in tones of melting kindness, to 
show them what I had written. No word, as 
yet, had ever been written by me; for I knew 
not how to write. Then these gentle-hearted 
men knelt before me and begged that I would 
straightway begin. I granted their prayer. 
The first thing I wrote for them they published 
and paid for, — and never thereafter did I write 
a line that was not published and paid for. I 
wrote much, and forgot poverty. That is the 
tale, O Most Gullible !” 

The sultan reflected in silence for a little 
time. 

“It has been told many times before,” he said 
at last. “ We have seen it on the printed page. 
Foolish men and women seem to love the 
telling of it. Therefore, it is not new. It is 
sufficiently marvellous to make up for that, 
however. It is more wonderful than ‘ The Slave 
of the Lamp,’ and that is a recommendation. 
In all the thousand and one nights you have 
told us nothing so incredible. So, only for one 
thing, your story might be accepted. Among 
the requirements we did not mention is truth. 
Truth we must have. Now, we could believe in 


It was all 


‘The Valley of Diamonds’; but who could 
believe this later tale ? Therefore —” 
He gave once more the signal to the slaves; 
and they did what was expected of them. 
Fames C. Purdy. 


Moorgstown, N. J. 


A SCHOOL OF FICTION. 





There must be something in the idea of a school 
of fiction. Mr. Payn proposed something of the 
sort years ago, and Mr. Besant speaks as if some- 
thing of the sort were feasible. Fiction is an art: 
other arts are taught, so why not fiction? Schools of 
art raise the general level of music and painting, and 
the general level of fiction might be raised also. Mr. 
Besant anticipates the scoffs of the writers of lead- 
ing articles and of the pert paragraphist, because 
they seem to think that novel-writing comes by 
nature. We might say that criticism is the school 
for novel-writers, but he says no. From reviewers 
the young artist in fiction receives no encourage- 
ment and no teaching. The reviewer only says 
that he likes a novel or that he does not like it. 
“This is all he says.” I really cannot agree ‘with 
Besant. Heaven has not made me a novelist, un- 
luckily for me, but I have dabbled in the art, and 
been reviewed like another. The critics did not 
seem to me to act as Mr. Besant says they do: they 
did not merely say that they liked the stuff, or that 
they did not like it (which they generally did not), 
they gave their reasons. 

This or that was rightly done, this or that wrong- 
ly; there was no artistic conviction, there was no 
grouping, there was a remarkable dearth of incident, 
the characters were ill-drawn and worse colored, 
the style was offensive, and so on. These were all 
examples of criticism, as far as I understand it; 
they were all educational; they, like the boy in the 
story, “ burned one to be a toad.” What more can 
novelists expect or desire from their critics? En- 
couragement they do get in abundance. I believe 
nobody is more generously encouraged than a 
novelist by his critic, when the critic is pleased. 
And he tells the author and the public why he is 
pleased, now by the vivacity and reality of a tale, 
now by the humor of the characters, now by the 
plot. He is also discouraged when he is informed 
that he cannot draw, or manage grouping, or con- 
struct a story, or write a common French quotation 
correctly. The- mature novelist may not be en- 
couraged or instructed by reviews, because he 
knows all about it already. But if the young artist 
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finds nobody to instruct or encourage him (if he is 
worth the trouble ), he is very unlucky. 

Of course, there are reviewers and reviewers. 
Some administer ten lines of snub, ten douches of 
cold water, to ten new novels, and then their task 
is ended. This is the weekly allowance of encour- 
agement and instruction which some journals dole 
out; but then it is merely pretty Fanny's way, not 
an amusing or agreeable, rather a pretty feline and 
feminine, way. Other critics tell the story of the 
book before themin a brief, contemptuous style, 
and no book was ever written which cannot be 
treated in that manner. There is not much use, or 
diversion even, in that kind of reviewing, but one 
daily and weekly sees novels criticised with taste 
and judgment, as if the critic had given his mind 
to the subject. The reviews of novels in the 
Spectator, for example, are commonly fair, 
judicious, and not contemptuous, and there are 
plenty of other instances. Mr. Besant suggests that 
authors might, and should, “ prohibit the presenta- 
tion of their books for review to papers whose 
criticisms are inadequate, ignorant, or unjust.” 
Alas! there is no salvation in that plan. The 
reviewer would merely have a box of novels by 
those authors from Mr. Mudie’s, and, I fear, he 
would not be more adequate, learned, and unjust 
than of yore. He would arise and smite them. I 
cannot agree with Mr. Besant that reviewers are so 
worthless. If one wrote a novel, and the 7imes 
said it was excellent, one would be enormously 
encouraged: or, if any adequate judge pointed 
out faults, one would see them and try to mend 
them; but I fancy that every author of sense sees 
his own faults as clearly as his criticsdo. He sees 
them, but he hopes that the pupil will be more 
kind and blind, so he chances it. He knows them, 
but they are ingrained, and he is too lazy to correct 
them. I daresay that Mr. Norris knows the faults 
of his “ Marcia.” He knows that you are led to 
expect that the heroine will improve and become 
interesting, whereas she sinks deeper and deeper, 
and becomes a tedious old lady. The author is 
probably aware that a story should have unity. If 
the “Thebaid” had begun with the generation of 
Tydeus, and jogged along with that of Tydides, it 
would have lacked unity, and would have been 
a very second-rate epic. 

What is true of an epic is true of a novel, and in 
“Marcia” we have to flog up our jaded attention 
into taking an interest in Marcia’s son, and his love- 
affairs, in the Epigoni—in short, all this must be as 
conspicuous to the author as to the reader, and he 
too may think it a mistake to call Marcia Sylvia on 


one occasion. Suppose that Homer had casually 
called Helen Iphianassain one book! The interpo- 
lator’s hand would have been detected. Another 
novelist makes his hero and heroine meet at a 
country house. He goes to the Soudan, is made a 
prisoner, returns, and she is still prolonging her 
visit, though her hosts are only casual acquaint- 
ances. The reviewer can and does point out these 
blemishes; but to what purpose? The author 
knows them, but he risks them. Would a school 
of fiction, with masters and professors, be more 
successful ? 

I think I hear him giving out his theme. A. is 
the son of a country solicitor, Lady B. is the 
daughter of the local duke. Bring them together, 
make them fall in love; the problem is—how are 
they to marry? Bulls, sprained ankles, tramps, 
runaway horses, are barred. I think it is a delight- 
ful subject, and would advise that it be treated in 
the analytical manner. Then the master corrects 
the compositions. “Miss C., pray notice that 
duchesses do not wear diamonds in their hair at 
breakfast. Mr. D., the scene with the fire-escape is 
neither original nor in the best taste. Mrs. E., your 
manner is prolix: your scene between the guards- 
man and the solicitor’s governess is excellent, but 
you have led up to it badly. Miss F., your knowl- 
edge of criminal law, in your murder scene, is con- 
fused and inadequate. It is not enough for Gwen- 
dolen to confess the murder, that she may shield 
the butler, to whom she is secretly married. The 
judge could not at once put on the black cap with- 
out further inquiry. Mrs. K., to devote your first 
six chapters to analysis of Marian’s emotions on 
spilling the tea is to abuse your great natural gift of 
psychological dissection. Cut these six chapters 
down to one. We shall now, ladies and gentlemen, 
examine the structure of ‘ Peveril of the Peak’ as a 
lesson in almost everything that one should avoid” 
—as, I am sorry to say, it is. 

Would the pupils be really very much more ac- 
complished artists after a course at a school of 
fiction? There are so many things to remember, 
as at golf, that they could not keep them all in their 
minds at once. “Nearer the ba’! Dinna grip with 
your right! Swing slow! Keep your eyes on the 
ba’! Get doon till it!” All this makes one self- 
conscious, and a writer who is self-conscious may 
make himself as miserable as Flaubert. I do be- 
lieve it mostly comes by nature. I know by this 
time a good deal about the arf of fiction, by eter- 
nally reading novels. But, as to writing one, any 
young lady of nineteen, on the Family Herald, 
could give me a stroke in the hole. Some people 
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are observant, imaginative, sympathetic, and have 
the gift of story-telling. The critics give them 
lessons, which they had, perhaps, better not read. 
Other people have not the qualities, and, by much 
teaching, might produce novels flawless, indeed, but 
perfectly unreadable. However, these are only the 
views of a reviewer.— Andrew Lang, in the London 
News. 


2 
* 


THE TELEGRAPH EDITOR. 





The Telegraph Editor—Who is he; what is he? 
He is an individual unknown to fame, but who, 
nevertheless, does a very important part in the 
work of the world, and the latter word is used in a 
literal sense, for it is he who¥receives and puts in 
shape for the thousands offreaders of a great news- 
paper the daily happenings throughout the civilized 
globe, with an occasional echo from that part of it 
which is not civilized. 

The labors of this individual are by no means 
light, and are performed largely while the rest of 
mankind, with the exception of those who, like 
himself, turn night into day, are sleeping; and often 
the dawn has peeped over the hills and housetops 
before, weary with his many hours of brain work, 
he reaches his couch and seeks rest. And he does 
not always find it, for, especially when some great 
event has occurred, and the telegraph keeps up its 
incessant clicking hour after hour, bearing to him 
page after page of the story, too often one of woe, 
his nerves are strained to their highest tension, and 
the blood surges in hot currents through his tired 
and aching head, so that he tosses upon his bed for 
hours, unavailingly wooing exhausted nature’s re- 
storer. By the time sleep finally overtakes him the 
great iron horse has borne the results of his labors 
miles away, and thousands of people of the sub- 
urban towns, and other thousands of the city, have 
unfolded their papers and learned of the happen- 
ings of the preceding day and part of the night. 

The telegraph editor begins his work about 7.30 
in the evening, and generally continues without 
cessation, often at abnormal speed, until 3 o’clock 
in the morning, when the first edition of the paper 
must go to press to catch the early trains. If at a 
late— or, more properly, early — hour important 
news comes in, asecond edition of the paper for city 
readers must be gotten out, and the telegraph 
editor must remain to prepare the “copy” for the 
printers. ; 

The work of the telegraph editor would bea 
simple task were it confined only to what the 
reader has presented to him. But to supply this 


the editor has carefully looked over “ copy ” which 
would fill several newspapers if all was published, 
and pencil, shears, and paste-pot have been as busy 
as his brain. 

A variety of considerations govern him in his 
work, the first being that the amount of matter 
which can be published is limited to the capacity of 
the paper, and the news of the world must be given. 
This news is of many kinds, and the constituency 
of a newspaper is made up of many minds. It is 
necessary, therefore, that the paper should contain, 
so far as possible, the largest variety of the best 
news, told in the best manner consistent with 
reliability. It is true that some papers seek 
sensationalism at the expense of truth, but such 
papers are not newspapers in the true sense of the 
term, for news is facts, not fiction. 

The telegraph editor must be, therefore, a man 
of good judgment as to the value of news; that 
what is worthless may be cast aside, and the waste- 
basket is his long suffering ally, for night after 
night it is filled to the brim and running over, 
Then again there is a class of items which are good, 
but too long drawn out, for the average newspaper 
writer wields a facile pencil, and as many of them 
are paid for their work by space, the pencil glides 
on unchecked as its master reflects that it means 
dollars to him. This may be all very well so far 
as local matter is concerned, but subjects which 
are intensely interesting at home lose much of their 
interest by the time they have reached cities far 
away. Such matter, therefore, must be trimmed 
down so as togive the news at the expense of as 
little space as possible, and it is by no means un- 
common for a half-column article to be “boiled 
down ” to one of three or four lines. 

The news sent by the Associated and United 
Press Associations starts early in the morning, and 
often a subject which is begun the first thing in 
the morning is not finished until the last thing at 
night, coming into the office little by little until it 
is completed. It is the duty of the telegraph 
editor to get such matter together in complete form. 
When he arrives at his office in the evening he 
finds awaiting him some seventy-five or one 
hundred type-written pages of telegrams which have 
come in during the day, together with such night 
matter as has been sent in, and thereafter the 
telegrams come pouring in upon him at intervals, 
brought by nimble-footed messenger boys, until the 
early hours of the morning. All great newspapers 
also have their own private special wires to. Wash- 
ingtcn and New York, and over these, too, a 
continuous stream of news comes in all night long: 
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Then there are the individual special telegrams 
from all parts of the country, the field near home 
being especially gleaned for all the occurrences of 
the day. 

‘These several classes of matter make up a 
tremendous bulk, and it is necessary to employ 
several telegraph editors on all large papers. To 
facilitate matters and enable the handling of the 
despatches with the greatest intelligence, each has 
his specified territory. Many despatches are 
duplicated from different sources, and by this 
division the duplications will go to the same editor, 
preventing repetition in the paper. In isolated 
instances, however, duplications have crept into the 
paper, with somewhat ludicrous results. The 
writer has a case in mind where three articles made 
up a column, and the first and third were similar 
word for word, one of the despatches having come 
over the special wire of the office and the other by 
the Associated Press. Each of the editors handling 
the copy sent his article to the printers in blissful 
ignorance of the work of the other, and the eagle 
eye of the managing editor, usually too sharp to 
permit of anything getting past it which should 
not, played him false, a plausible explanation being 
that one copy of the article reached the office early 
and the other late, so that, hundreds of other 
articles having meantime occupied his mind, and 
the headlines being somewhat different, he failed to 
recognize the repetition. Another reason for simi- 
lar or other errors in newspaper work is the speed 
at which the work has to be done, especially at a 
late hour, when every moment is precious, and 
from press to composing room — the cellar to the 
top story of the building — every mind and every 
hand is in active motion, pushed to its extremity 
of accomplishment. 

The telegraph editor does but little writing other 
than head-lining, properly rounding off articles he 
cuts down; connecting paragraphs and sentences 
where intermediate matter has been cut out, and 
rewriting in condensed form long articles. His 
business is to a large degree to suppress the writ- 
ings of others, in part, at least. It is only a strictly 
first-class article from one standpoint or another 
which reaches the hands of the printer in the ful- 
ness of its first form, and it is sometimes the case 
that even such articles, by arriving late, are wholly 
left out of the paper. 

A telegraph editor’s life is largely a feast of hor- 
rors, as the burden of news which undergoes his 
critical inspection seems to be mainly of the calami- 
ties of life, interspersed with politics and an occa- 
sional item of a pleasant and cheerful sort. The 


editor becomes accustomed to this, and when a 
messenger boy rushes into the office with an 
envelope bearing upon it the ominous word 
“Bulletin,” it excites in him little surprise, and 
after saying to himself, “What now?” he often 
lets the envelope, which may contain the announce- 
ment of a terrible disaster, lie upon his desk un- 
opened until he has finished the subject he had 
been engaged upon at the time of the messenger’s 
interruption. 

Finally he opens the envelope, and the announce- 
ment greets him: — 

“ Two passenger trains on X. Y. Z. Railway re- 
ported collided and many persons killed and 
wounded. The accident is said to have occurred 
between stations. No telegraph office near, and 
details unobtainable. Special train with reporters 
gone to the scene.” 

An announcement of such a nature will arouse 
the telegraph editor somewhat, but he will proceed 
with what he has before him, and be too busy, 
probably, to give the disaster a second thought 
until the messenger boy again appears with another 
“bulletin.” This will be scanned with somewhat 
more interest than the first, and when he reads, 
“The accident occurred near Blankville. Both 
trains ditched and burned. Many passengers 
burned to death, probably sixty or seventy, and a 
hundred injured,” the telegraph editor realizes that 
there is serious work ahead for him, and he sends 
the “bulletin” to the managing editor for his in- 
formation. Soon the details will begin to come in, 
and little by little the whole awful story is unfolded. 
When the end is reached the editor proceeds to 
write the headlines, which, if the hour is not too 
late, he places upon his desk ready for any 
changes which may be necessitated by later news. 

As can be seen from some of the earlier explana- 
tions herein given, the difficulty in these days of 
news facilities is not to obtain enough news to fill 
the paper, but to keep down what is received not 
to exceed its capacity. To do this, and yet not let 
any important item escape, is the editor’s chief 
difficulty. It is frequently the case before his work 
has fairly begun that a message will come from the 
managing editor something like this: “ Forty-four 
columns of advertising to start with; cut things 
fine” ; and, later, “ We’re full to the walls; send 
up nothing but the most important matter, and 
squeeze that; cut, cut!” 

The telegraph editor casts his eyes over his desk 
in despair. It is loaded down with telegrams, some 
of them doubtless containing news of much import- 
ance, and nothing of importance must be allowed to 
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escape, but there is no room in the paper. There 
is no help for it. Only one thing can be done. 
“Cut” is the word. Pencil is sharpened, a glance is 
cast at the big shears, and the editor braces him- 
self for a new effort. Little more “live” copy 
leaves his desk. The pencil and shears do their 
work, until finally comes, at the end of a page, the 
character “ 30.” The editor breathes a sigh of re- 
lief, for that means good-night, signifying that all 
the press telegrams are in, and his labor for the 
night is finished. — Charles E. Thorpe, in the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Gazette. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT BENEFIT. 


“What good is international copyright going to 
do, now that you have got it?” is a question that is 
frequently asked. The law goes into effect on the 
first of July, and probably more time will elapse be- 
fore anything noticeable will occur in consequence 
of its passage. The best way of answering the 
question is to show what good international copy- 
right did when we had it. Until the year 1838, 
which is fifty-three years ago, the British govern- 
ment protected the rights of American authors in 
England as completely as it did the rights of its own 
authors. But in the year 1838, when our publishers 
embarked in the business of reprinting English 
books without recognizing authors’ rights, the 
British government deemed it necessary to retaliate 
by leaving American authors the unprotected prey 
of the British pirate. 

The new international law will, it is hoped and 
expected, restore the ancient system, with improve- 
ments and extensions, giving to all authors a share 
in the proceeds of their works, wherever they are 
sold. 

Let us see how nicely the old system worked in 
the case of Washington Irving, the first American 
citizen who adopted the profession of literature, and 
who practiced it during the greater part of his mature 
life. He owed to the old English law the peace and 
dignity of his last fifty years, as well as the possi- 
bility of producing the most valuable of his writings. 
He began to write in the city of New York, in 1802, 
but while he was still a young man he removed to 
England, where business misfortunes compelled 
him to remain for many years. While he was re- 
siding there the publication of his ‘Sketch Book ” 
gave him a very profitable celebrity, and he derived 
benefit from the sale of his works on both sides of 
the Atlantic. He published his books in England, 
and his contracts with Murray, his publisher, had 
all the security which Pritish law could give them, 


and there was as yet no publisher in the United 
States capable of infringing his moral right to the 
control of his own works. At that early day it 
would hardly have been a profitable enterprise to 
issue an American edition. 

In 1835 he returned to the United States, and 
then the enterprise of the late Mr. George Putnam 
in printing new and improved editions of his works, 
with the author’s sanction, gave him, as it were, a 
second career. Thus he had the singular fortune 
to obtain a portion of the advantage which he 
would have derived if we had then enjoyed a system 
of international protection to authors and artists. 
The entire proceeds of his copyrights during the 
fifty-seven years of his authorship were $205,383, of 
which about one-third was derived from Creat 
Britain and two-thirds from the United States. His 
average income, therefore, was $3,603 per annum 
It was not large for a man who first made his coun- 
try a sharer in the literary life of mankind, and en- 
hanced the just pride of every American citizen. 
It would have been larger if he could have derived 
a fair proportion of the proceeds of the sale of his 
works in France, and Spain, and other countries 
where they were translated. His income, however, 
was sufficient for the needs of a frugal bachelor. 

The next author to carry the American name 
with distinction to every reading community in the 
civilized world was James Fenimore Cooper. No 
author of whom we have any record has ever been 
so cruelly plundered as he was; and he was a mai 
to be hurt by it in a peculiar degree, for ke was 
neither as wise nor as reasonable a person as Wash- 
ington Irving. When first he became popular as 
a novelist, and for several years afterward, his 
London publisher gave him $5,000 for a new novel, 
just the sum he would have paid an English writer 
of equal popularity. Bentley, who published his 
earlier works in England, was as completely pro- 
tected against piracy as if Fenimore Cooper had 
been a native and resident of England, and, at the 
same time, Carey Lea, of Philadelphia, felt per- 
fectly safe in issuing American editions of the 
same works. Thus he derived revenue from both 
sides of the Atlantic. But in 1838, when he had 
taken the cream from his mind, and should have 
begun to lessen the frequency of his publications, 
the British government withdrew its protection 
from American authors, and the age of piracy was 
upon us. 

The effect both upon the interests and upon the 
character of Fenimore Cooper was disastrous, for he 
was not a man to submit to a wrong with the least 
degree of patience. He saw his novels translated 
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into every cultivated language on earth, and sold in 
thousands at every important book mart, while he, 
the author and creator of all this profitable mer- 
chandise, found his revenue diminishing every year, 
until he scarcely drew the wages of a bookseller’s 
hack. One result was that he was compelled to 
write in the decline of his powers a great deal too 
much and too fast, and to attempt many tasks 
which were not in his line, and which it was impos- 
sible he could execute with the requisite care and 
thoroughness. No man can write his best who 
writes too much; the history of literature records 
no example of a man who has written a great quan- 
tity of literature of standard excellence. Most of 
the greatest authors are published in pocket 
editions. 

The catalogue of Fenimore Cooper’s writings in- 
cludes sixty-seven titles, of which not more than a 
third were such as he should have been tempted to 
undertake. We cannot reasonably doubt that the 
bitterness, the narrowness, the ill-temper, the 
general crankiness which he exhibited in the world 
during the last few years of his life were due in 
great part to the sense of injury that rankled 
within him from the refusal of Congress to pro- 
tect his hard earnings from universal spoliation. 
When I saw his grave at Cooperstown, where he 
lies by the side of his wife, and where a part of his 
family still live, I could not help saying to myself : 
“ There lies a man who conferred glory upon his 
country, and whom his country permitted to be 
despoiled of three-fourths of the earnings of his 
lifetime.” . 

The loss of the money was important to him, but 
the great injury was to the public, who, instead of 
now possessing ten or a dozen works in Fenimore 
Cooper’s best manner, have sixty-seven which use 
his name, many of which contain little of his 
genius and a great deal of his perversity. 

The case of Ralph Waldo Emerson is one that 
I cannot think of with the least degree of patience. 
His hard and long experience of poverty in his early 
days had endowed him with a talent of frugality, 
without in the least degree impairing the generosity 
that naturally belongs to such a mind as his. 
.When the war broke out in 1861, much of his 
property, never large, ceased to be productive. 
Scarcely any of his works were sold in his own dis- 
tracted country, and some of his dividends and 
rents were greatly reduced. Philosophical lectures 
were not in request, least of all such quiet and 
thoughtful performances as his. Besides all this, 
he, in common with every one of us, had to endure 
the consequences of an inflated currency. For 


about a year and a half this stringency continued, 
during which such men as he suffered not less 
acutely than men in general, but more. And yet at 
that very period his writings were sold in England, 
Scotland, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
throughout the English-speaking world; not as 
works of entertainment sell, but they sold consider* 
ably for books addressed to only one class in the 
community, and that the very smallest class of all. 

A moderate copyright, such as he could secure 
under the new system, would have comfortably 
tided him over that period of suspense and appre- 
hension. It would have yielded him, perhaps, as 
much money per annum as one of Ward McAllis- 
ter’s small terrapin dinners costs. Those few hune 
dred dollars to a man of Emerson’s fine sense and 
self-control would have made the difference between 
ease and anxiety. 

But this is not all. A little revenue from abroad 
would have freed him at fifty-five from the need of 
confining himself almost exclusively to one form of 
literature, the prose essay. He wrote so many of 
these, after he had fully expressed himself in that 
manner, simply because an essay was the only thing 
he could do that would bring him an immediate 
result in money, which he had to have. If we had 
had international copyright sixty years ago, we 
should now possess, perhaps, besides a few volumes. 
of Emerson’s essays, works of another kind, more 
elaborate, containing the results of his studies as. 
well as his reflections ; such works as he may have 
contemplated when he wrote his lectures upon the 
literature of the East. We cheated ourselves out 
of all the fine things he might have done for us in 
that way. 

We may reasonably hope that most of this spolia- 
tion of the scanty revenues of the élite of the human 
race is about to cease forever. The next man of 
genius that emerges into view in America or Eng- 
land will be able, if he has a little business sense, 
after making one capital hit, to produce all the rest 
of his works with the requisite leisure and delibera- 
tion, and find in his old age that he can obey the 
law of nature which commands him to retire and 
give place to younger spirits. — Yames Parton, im 
the New York Ledger. 


a 





COSTUMES IN FICTION. 


With a few firm light touches the masters of 
fiction know how to put before us a picture, fixing 
it for all time as indelibly with their pens as Sir 
Joshua did the beautiful Duchess of Gainsborough 
with his brush. And to make the heroine’s portrait 
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clear, one must see her costume; for to a woman 
her clothes are only second in importance to her 
soul’s salvation, and not always to that. Even 
Milton tells us of Eve as clothed “in the flowing 
gold of her loose tresses” ; but it has been some 
time since this simple costume has been altogether 
convenable, and later writers have had to go some- 
what more into detail. 

Each generation of romancers has paid a little 
more attention to this important question. The 
heroine of the last century was rather apt to despise 
the meretricious aid of dress and adornment, and 
rely solely upon her own surpassing loveliness to 
awaken, as Lord Mortimer in the “ Children of the 
-Abbey” happily puts it, “not alone the gaze of 
admiration, but the throb of sensibility.” In that 
classic work the material of Amanda’s spencer is 
entirely subordinate to her intellectual qualities 
and her virtuous character. As a rule, these irre- 
sistible ladies were attired in a simple “ book- 
muslin,” whatever that was, and their only orna- 


_ ment was apt to be either a blue sash or a cluster 


of natural flowers, though I remember reading of 
one fascinating ingénue who wore “a bluish rose 
in her reddish hair.” But the display of this horti- 
cultural phenomenon was a daring innovation on 
the custom of the traditional heroine, who needed 
no such gaudy chaplet, having no difficulty when 
arrayed in the above-mentioned chaste costume in 
far eclipsing her haughty rivals, who were invaria- 
bly attired in “silks and satins.” 

Clarissa Harlowe prattles along through hun- 
dreds of pages with an immense amount of fine 
sentiment upon various elevated subjects, with 
many discriminating remarks upon the events of 
her time from the standpoint of a genteel young 
lady, and with a lavish profusion of italics, but 
without once alluding to what she wore on any of 
the occasions she mentions. It is true the Vicar of 
Wakefield describes his wife gorgeous “in her 
crimson paduasoy,” and his daughters “with their 
hair plastered with pomatum, their faces patched 
to taste, their trains bundled up in a heap behind, 
and rustling at every motion,” but they are men- 
tioned only to be condemned for their love of 
finery. 

Miss Austen, among all the multifarious details 
of “ Pride and Prejudice,” “ Sense and Sensibility,” 
and the other alliterative romances which our 
ancestors had time to read, dwells very little upon 
the attire of her Elizabeths and Carolines. The 
face, figure, and carriage of these young ladies is 
minutely portrayed; indeed, they go so far as to 
have “deportment”” —a quality quite unknown to 


the modern heroine. The amount of fortune they 
may expect from their parents is usually stated 
also with gratifying precision, but the author scorns 
such frivolities as clothes, except for the most 
casual mention. The curious reader may, however, 
usually obtain an idea of the heroine’s appearance by 
a glance at the frontispiece, where she is usually 
portrayed in a fine steel engraving, wearing a white 
muslin frock with a low-necked bodice, long sleeves 
extremely full, a full skirt cut short enough to dis- 
play slippers of a superhuman narrowness and 
pointedness laced intricately over the white stock- 
ings with narrow black ribbon, and with her hair 
tucked up with a high comb behind, and falling in 
front in a carefully curled cluster of ringlets on 
each cheek. 

But times have changed for the heroine since 
these romances were written. The day has gone 
by when the poor but virtuous maiden in her white 
muslin carried all before her, or the plain but 
intellectual governess vanquished the fastidious 
Rochester in the ordinary black silk frock with 
which she had replaced her black stuff one.’ Sim- 
plicity is often indicated, it is true, but it is apt to 
be the costly simplicity that has a Redfern ticket 
rampant on the lining. Authors nowadays dress 
their heroines with a lavish extravagance that can 
only be justified by the fact that this more than 
Solomonian glory does not cost its originator a 
cent more to print than the book-muslin did. 
Whether the occasion requires the dainty and 
piquant in costume or the sumptuous and ele- 
gant, the heroine always has it, regardless of 
expense. — Elizabeth Elliot, in Harper's Bazar. 
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THE GREAT UNPUBLISHED. 





During the past two years I have had consider- 
able experience in investigating the fiction product 
of that class of writers whom I have included under 
the title “the great unpublished.” Ido not think 
it an exaggeration to say that for every novel 
printed fifty are offered for the consideration of 
American publishers by the home producers. 
Leaving published novels to the critics, let me sing 
the humble accomplishments of those writers who, 
by a harsh, and seemingly unjust fate, are denied 
the supreme pleasure of print. 

In the first place, I have been impressed by these 
two observations: more novels are produced by 
women than by men, and in proportion to population 
more are written by Southern than by Northern 
people. But the great unpublished, whether male 
or female, Southern or Northern, old or young, 
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remain unpublished for practically the same 
reasons. 

The first thing which a reader looks for in a story 
is the quality technically termed “human interest,” 
including the love interest, about which most novels 
concern themselves. Human interest may be 
defined to be that touch of nature with which the 
able novelist endows the people whom he creates, 
so that they become to the reader’s sense living 
men and women. Few can do this. To my mind 
it is a talent that is acquired, and not inherited. It 
is an art, rather than an instinct. So the true 
novelist may be said to be made, not born. But, 
whether or no, it is in imparting human interest 
that the great unpublished break down, with prac- 
tical unanimity. 

Another peculiarity among the beginners is that 
men are less liable than women to know how to 
handle the love interest of a story. The tyro, and 
especially the male tyro, on approaching the tender 
subject in the unfolding of his story, seems to 
throw experience to the winds. The result is that 
the reader who expects an idyl is compelled to wade 
through a debate. 

Perhaps enough has been said on the subject of 
human interest. In leaving it I would make the 
following suggestions to the great unpublished : 
Study human character as you see it around you 
in your daily life; when you write about love-mak- 
ing, remember that it is the making of love, not the 
the talking of love, you are addressing yourself to; 
men, go and fall in love yourselves before you un- 
dertake to tell how lovers behave! and, girls, forget 
all you ever knew about “The Quick or the Dead!” 

The next great fault of which the unpublished 
are guilty is that they start in to tell a story long 
before they have a story to tell. There are multi- 
tudes of people who go about the world with vague 
ideas in their heads which they fondly cherish as 
the nuclei of famous novels. Occasionally one of 
these digests his idea far enough to begin writing, 
and once in a while the writer develops sufficient 
energy to pursue his purpose to the bitter and 
undigested end. Manuscripts evolved in this 
desultory way load the shelves of the publishers. 
The army of the unpublished is constantly recruited 
from the ranks of the idle, who have imagination 
enough to engender the idea without the patience 
to think it through. So it is a common thing for 
literary tasters to report that the story begins well, 
but that the author breaks down at such a point. 

And this brings us to the subject of treatment. 
Treatment embraces style, but it is much more 
than style. It is of the last importance for the 


unpublished to acquire style. I knew a man once 
who founded his style upon that of Addison by 
taking the Spectator and devoting his spare 
moments to copying from it. An accomplished 
stylist may be said to have achieved half the battle, 
but not more than half. 

The unpublished are pretty generally addicted to 
the “padding” weakness. “ Padding,” in pub- 
lisher’s slang, is matter introduced by the author 
upon his own motion, without any prompting from 
the story itself. Let me, as their friendly critic, 
whisper to them that padding always offends both 
the publisher and his reader. A literary taster will 
detect padding as readily and as unerringly as a 
bank teller will find a spurious bill, and he is quite 
as hostile to it. 

The unpublished seem for the most part of a 
sombre turn of mind. There is rarely a trace of 
humor, to say nothing of wit, in their work. ‘The 
younger ones are especially morbid. The only por- 
tions of an unpublished manuscript that are apt to 
inspire mirth in the reader are the ultra mournful 
and hyper-pathetic passages. But it has been the 
general observation that those fiction writers who 
have established the greatest reputations and met 
with the most unequivocal success are for the most 
part those who have begun as humorists or satirists. 
The unpublished should take their cue from this 
fact. The public would rather laugh than cry. 
Publishers’ readers decidedly prefer to be ap- 
proached on the humorous side. 

Another point that is worth the careful attention 
of the great unpublished is that publishers as a 
rule like to have the atmosphere of the stories they 
put upon the market as wholesome as possible. 
Every publisher likes to have his books well spoken 
of. Soin the competition of the manuscripts of 
the unpublished for the favor of the publisher, 
other things being equal, the moral has two 
chances to one over the rvésgué offering. 

By way of summing up, I offer the foliowing sug- 
gestions to the great unpublished: Learn to write 
and cultivate an original, or at least a correct, style. 
Think your story out before you writeit. Let it be 
moral in tone, if this be morally possible. Try to 
remember that comedy and tragedy lie side by side 
in real life; do not, therefore divorce them in your 
contemplated picture of it. Tell your story straight 
forwardly and so avoid the publishers’ 4ée noire, 
padding. Remember that love-making is not love- 
vaunting, and write not of imaginary people, but of 
the real men and women who live about you, and 
to that end, learn who and what these are. — Frank 
Howard Howe, in the Cosmopolitan for Fune. 
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postpaid, to any address any book or periodical 
that may be desired, on receipt of the publish- 
er’s advertised price. 


The bound volumes of THE WRITER and 
THE AUTHOR for 18goare now ready for delivery. 
A complete set of both magazines to the end of 
1891 —four bound volumes of THE WRITER, 
two bound volumes of THE AUTHOR, and a 
year’s subscription to both magazines, ending 
with December, 1891 —will be given for Zen 


Dollars. The number cf sets available is 
limited, and those who desire to take advantage 
of this offer should do so without delay. 


The editor of THE AUTHOR recently wrote 


to the editor of St. Vicholas, asking if it were 
true, as published, that St. Micholas refuses any 
but typewritten manuscripts. The following 
reply was received : — 

St. NicHoias EpiITor1AL . 


33 East 17th street, N. Y., 
May 14, 1891. 
Dear Sir: — 


We thank you for your note of inquiry in regard to the state- 
ment that ‘‘ St. Nicholas refuses any but typewritten MSS.” 

There is no truth whatever in the report, and we do not un- 
derstand where or how it originated. 

Yours very truly, 
Epitor St. Nicholas, 
per C, 

Friends of THE WRITER and THE AUTHOR 
will confer a favor if they will inquire at public 
libraries whether complete sets of the two mag- 
azines are on file. Both magazines are educa- 
tional in their character, and, being the only 
magazines in the world devoted solely to explain- 
ing the practical details of literary work, they 
should be found in every public library in the 
United States. The number of complete sets 
available is rapidly diminishing, and librarians 
will find it impossible to get complete files 
unless they order soon. Unbound sets can no 
longer be supplied. 


“THE WRITER” FOR JUNE. 


THE WRITER for June contains: “A Sug- 
gestive Fiction,” by Tudor Jenks; “ The Accu- 
racy of Reporters,” by M. Y. Beach; “ New 
England Woman’s Press Association,” by 
Estelle M. H. Merrill; “ Laura Garland Carr,” 
by S. C. Beane; “Writing to a Public,” by 
Jeanie Porter Rudd; “ Unknown Poets,” by J. 
F. Howard; “ Mrs. Laura Holloway Langford,” 
by E. A. Thackray; Editorial— “The Func- 
tion of the Literary Bureau”; ‘Two Checks 
for One Article,” by William Robert King; 
“Michigan Woman’s Press Association,” by 
Hattie C. Sleeper; with the usual departments 
entitled “Queries,” “The Scrap Basket,” 
“Book Reviews,” “Helpful Hints and Sug- 
gestions,” “Literary Articles in Periodicals,” 
and “ News and Notes.” 


SAXON OR LATIN? 


A mistake often made by writers on style is to 
speak of simplicity as. if it were something abso- 
lute, as if a particular form of expression were abso- 
lutely more simple than another. Simplicity is 
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really a relative term. An expression is simple or 
abstruse according as it is familiar to the reader or 
the reverse. 

We are often told that we should use the Saxon 
part of our vocabulary rather than the Latin, be- 
cause it is simpler. The late Dean Alford raised 
the cry, and it is often heard. “Latin,” says Mr. 
Spurgeon, “is turf, Saxon is stone, good to pelt 
sinners with.” But it all depends upon whether 
the Saxon words are in common use. We have 
retained in our speech the Saxon words for many 
common things and primitive feelings, but others 
have been superseded by Latin words, and a word 
may be of Saxon origin and yet be far from simple. 
“ Gainsay ” is not so simple a word as “contra- 
dict.” “Yeasay” may be a prettier word than 
“assent,” but it is not so readily understood. “ In- 
wit ” is a good Saxon word, but we have to explain 
it by the Latin “conscience.” We may, if we like, 
use “forewords ” instead of “ preface,” to gratify a 
sentiment or carry out a theory, but it is pedantic 
or affected, and not simple English. The simplicity 
of a word depends entirely on whether or not it is 
in common use. — Professor William Minto, M. A., 
in the Chautauguan for Fune. 





QUERIES. 


[ Readers of Tue AuTuor are invited to answer questions 
asked in this department. Replies should be brief and to the 
point, and they should always mention the number of the ques- 
tion answered. ] 


No. 70. — Can any reader of THE AUTHOR inform 
me who was the author and what is the name of 
the lines that run something like this : — 

We love but once ; a thousand times perchance 
We’re moved in some strange fashion, 

And treasure up a word, a look, a glance, 
But only once we feel the soul’s great passion 


2 E. B. 
PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT WRITERS. 





Burnett. — Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett has 
written to some of her friends in New York City 
that she is about to resume her literary, or, as she 
calls it, her professional work. She has been inter- 
rupted for about two years — an interruption which 
has caused her far greater sorrow than any pecuni- 
ary loss it entailed could measure. Just after the 
greatest of her successes was established Mrs. 
Burnett met the first of her misfortunes. She was 
seriously injured by being thrown from a carriage 


while driving in the suburbs of an English town. 
The injury entailed a prolonged period ot absolute 
rest, and just as she was recovering she had infor- 
mation of another trial of a far more grievous 
nature than any personal injury. She learned that 
her oldest son, a handsome, genial, and promising 
lad, was a victim of consumption, and for more 
than a year she gave herself up to the care of the 
boy. After his death Mrs. Burnett was so pros- 
trated that it seemed to her that she never could 
take up her pen again. She feared that she could 
not write without being constantly reminded of the 
boy. She had noheart for composition. Her 
literary impulse was benumbed by her grief. Of 
course, time assuages the bitterest grief, and Mrs. 
Burnett has still another boy, the one who was the 
ideal from whom Little Lord Fauntleroy was 
drawn. And with him for a companion she has at 
last mastered her great sorrow, although, of course, 
the death of her oldest has left a suffering which 
no literary success, no praises of the world, can 
ever assuage. Ina letter to a friend in New York 
City Mrs. Burnett communicates a piece of news 
which will perhaps astonish and disappoint those 
who have admired her books. She has one or two 
contracts for novels, and these she will endeavor to 
execute. When these books are finished it is Mrs. 
Burnett’s idea that she will never write another 
novel. She proposes to devote herself entirely to the 
drama. She tells her friends that she has worked 
with some success in three different fields of liter- 
ary endeavor, and she feels that this is a mistake; 
that she should have concentrated her energies en- 
tirely upon one form of literary expression, and 
that the dramatic. It is very likely that Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s enthusiasm for the drama is due to her dis- 
covery that a successful play is a veritable gold 
mine. While “Little Lord Fauntleroy” was run- 
ning in New York City Mrs. Burnett’s income was 
from $1,200 to $1,500.a week. Her profits from the 
play amounted to some $60,000, and are still coming 
in. And that is six times as much as she received 
from the publication of all her novels. —Z. ¥. Ed- 
wards, in the Syracuse Herald. 


Chanler.— Amélie Rives (Mrs. John Arm- 
strong Chanler ), who sailed with her husband for 
France two years ago last March, will return in 
July next to America, to reside permanently. On 
arriving in the French capital she spent two months 
at the house of a relative whose husband occupied 
a diplomatic position here. After doing the Paris 
season she went to England in time for Ascot 
Week and the season in London. Returning to 
the Continent, she visited Bayreuth for the Wagner 
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festival. Coming back to Paris, she spent two 
months in Algiers, making sketches. Reaching 
Paris in January, she took an apartment in the 
Place de la Madeleine, and began regularly study- 
ing art in the atelier of Charles Lasar in the rue 
Vaugirard. Mrs. Chanler went to Paris to study 
art, not because she had the intention of abandon- 
ing literature, but because she wished to cultivate 
her taste for art sufficiently to be able to return 
home to carry on painting and literature side by 
side. After atime her doctor forbade all work, 
and in the spring ordered her to Fontainebleau, 
where with-her husband and.some friends she 
spent the summer in the home of Madame de 
Pompadour. In the garden surrounding the house, 
after somewhat regaining her strength, she again 
took up her brush, painting from models in the 
open air. She worked steadily until September; 
when the doctor ordered her to leave for a change 
of air. She then went to Germany, afterward 
returning to Paris to resume her art work. The 
unprecedentedly severe winter brought back the 
old trouble with her lung, and confined her for sev- 
eral weeks to the house. During the previous 
winter she had found time to write a short story 
called “ Was It a Crime?” which appeared in the 
London Fortnightly Review. Upon finding that 
she was unable to do any work with her brush last 
winter, Mrs. Chanler wrote a novelette, entitled 
“ According to St. John,” which will be illustrated 
by Miss Greatorex, the well-known American artist 
in Paris, and which will appear in the Cosmopolitan, 
beginning in August. 

Early in the past winter Mrs. Chanler was ordered 
by her physician to San Remo for the benefit of 
her health. Here she rapidly improved, and after a 
few months’ treatment her lung trouble disappeared. 
After this she visited Italy with her husband, return- 
ing to Paris in April. While much improved in 
health, she is still too delicate to resume her work, 
and has, consequently, decided to return to the 
United States. Mrs. Chanler will, upon reaching 
America, remain a short time in New York, and 
after spending a few weeks at some summer resort 
with Mr. Chanler, will go to her old home, Castle 
Hill, in Virginia, reaching there next September. 
Soon after taking up her residence in the old home- 
stead she will resume her art studies under the 
supervision of Mr. Lasar, who, with his wife, will 
spend the autumn near her in Virginia. About the 
first of February Mr. Lasar will return to Paris, and 
Mrs. Chanler wili then go to New York, where she 
will remain a month or two, or longer if she finds 
that the climate agrees with her. In the future her 


home will be divided between New York and Vir 
ginia.— Paris Letter in the New York World. 


Kipling. — Rev. W. J. Dawson has discovered that 
Rudyard Kipling’s “ grand-parents on both. sides 
were Wesleyan ministers. Rudyard’s father,” con- 
tinues Mr. Dawson in the Young Man, “is a man 
of great ability, who held an important position as 
art-director in India, and, of course, this explains 
the son’s perfect knowledge of the technicalities of 
art. Years ago he was an artist in Pinder, Bourne, 
& Co.’s, now Doulton’s, works at Burslem. 
Near Burslem is a pretty village named Rudyard, 
of which the Kiplings were very fond, and it was 
from this circumstance that Rudyard Kipling 
received his first name. Mr. Kipling, senior, is at 
present decorating a ceiling for the Queen at 
Windsor, and has in preparation a book dealing 
with the picturesque life of India. Among his 
gifts is mimicry, and those who have heard him tell 
a Yorkshire story have been amazed at his perfect 
mastery of the dialect. Here, then, is a further 
explanation of that extraordinary mastery of dialect 
displayed in the stories of the son.” 


Mines. —Flavel Scott Mines is the author of 
many bright pieces of verse, which have appeared 
in the humorous publications, as well as in Harper’s 
Weekly and other journals of a dignified nature. 
He is the son and grandson of a clergyman, and 
makes his home on Staten Island. Mr. Mines was 
born in 1866, at Cherry Valley, N. Y., and went to 
the metropolis in 1881, to seek his fortune. He 
secured a position as office boy in the establish- 
ment of Harper & Brothers, and worked his way up 
to the editorial staff, where he began to attract 
attention by his work. Last summer he left the 
immediate employ of the Harpers, but continues to 
write for their periodicals, at the same time con- 
tributing to other publications many of the bright 
things which serve to gladden the hearts of the 
multitude. — Brooklyn Citizen. 


Sheldon. — The author of that bright little bro- 
chure, “ How We Saw It in ’g0,” is Grace Carew 
Sheldon, of Buffalo, a young lady whose efforts in 
the past few years have been noteworthy, not only 
in literature, but in other fields. Miss Sheldon is 
the eldest daughter of the late Judge James Shel- 
don, who for many years sat on the bench of the 
superior court. On her father’s side she is de- 
scended from Captain George Denison, whom some 
consider a greater soldier than even Miles Standish ; 
on the other side she traces her descent back to 
Governor Carver. Her business talent and suc- 
cess is the more remarkable because for long gen- 
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erations her ancestors have been college bred and 
professional men. Miss Sheldon was graduated 
from Wells College, Aurora, the alma mater of 
Mrs. Cleveland, in 1875. After her graduation she 
became interested not only in writing, but in lectur- 
ing, and gave a series of successful drawing-room 
talks, “ Round Table Talks,” by which she earned 
enough money to open the Buffalo Woman’s 
Exchange five years ago. This exchange is unique 
as the only one of any age governed exclusively by 
one woman; every kind of woman’s handiwork is 
sold, or can be ordered, and, from a business point 
of view, the exchange has been a great success. 
Miss Sheldon inherits much of her mother’s 
beauty. She was Susan Carew, of Stonington, 
Conn., and a celebrated beauty of her day, and is 
still living, the mother of nine children. The young 
author feels that the stalwart line of women, the 
wives of the professional men who were her ances- 
tors, may have contributed in no small degree to her 
success. Miss Sheldon is her own publisher of her 
book of European travels; it is printed by the 
Buffalo Courier, whose columns first contained the 
sprightly letters sent over last summer. All who 
admire pluck and determination will wish the young 
author success. ¥; Aw Te 


Sherman. — Frank Dempster Sherman, the 
poet, is a professor in the Columbia School of 
Mines. He is aslender, rather nervous young man, 
with a vast capacity for work and a most earnest 
way of stating his convictions. He makes litera- 
ture a pastime as a relief from the routine work of 
the class-room. He is very popular with his stu- 
dents and in society. He has a wife and one child, 
ason. Though not a great poet, he is among the 
most polished and acceptable of our younger versi- 
fiers. What years and experience will do for his 
muse is a matter of speculation. His published 
poems have had a very wide sale. — Buffalo 
Express. 


Stedman.—Seeing Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man on Madison square last week recalled his in- 
teresting career to me. Mr. Stedman had every 
educational advantage for a literary life. He is of 
excellent family and education. His mother held a 
reputation as a clever writer of verses, and is favor- 
ably known in literary circles. Mr. Stedman is an 
alumnus of Yale, graduating in 1853. He began 
newspaper work at Norwich, Conn., as early as 1852, 
and afterward became editor of the Herald at Win- 
sted, Conn., where he remained until 1855, when he 
removed to New York, and in 1859 became a mem- 
ber of the 7rzbune staff. Later he was war corre- 
spondent of the ew Yérk World. His ambition 


was always to secure success in literary lines, and 
to achieve this he was compelled at first to struggle 
hard for support. It was in 1859 that he made his 
first success in his poem, “Diamond Wedding,” 
contributed to the 77zbune. This was republished 
many times in this country and Europe, and created 
a genuine sensation. A certain Lieutenant Bartlett 
of the United States navy, detecting personal 
allusions in the poem to the recent marriage of his 
daughter to a wealthy Cuban, challenged Mr. Sted- 
man to a duel, but the affair never took place. A 
number of other poems followed soon after, all of 
which were more or less successful. Feeling the 
pressure of necessity, Mr. Stedman gave up jour- 
nalism, and went into Wall street, where he made a 
modest fortune for himself, continuing his literary 
work in leisure moments. It was later that he 
achieved his greatest success as a literary critic in 
his “ Victorian Poets,” which placed him in the first 
rank of American writers. From the sales of this 
work and its companion volume, “Poets of 
America,” he derives quite a comfortable income 
each year.— Edward W. Bok, in the Springfield 
Homestead. 


Stockton. — Frank R. Stockton tells with great 
glee how once, many years ago, he invented a dish 
and got $2 for the invention. It was while he was 
sub-editor of Hearth and Home, a weekly paper of 
which Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge was the editor. He 
had contributed to every department save the house- 
hold department. This put him on his mettle. So 
he handed in a receipt of his own concocting. Mrs. 
Dodge accepted it, and paid for it at the current 
rates—$2. The dish is called “Cold Pink,” and 
here is the receipt: Take all the white meat left 
over from the Thanksgiving turkey, and chop it up 
very fine. Pour a thin cranberry sauce over the 
cold meat. Mix well, put it in a china form, and 
set it away to get cold. When cold, serve it. It 
makes a delightful dish. But alas! as Mr. Stockton 
himself remarks, there is never any turkey left over 
from the Thanksgiving dinner. — Zhe Epoch. 


Whitman.— The seventy-second birthday of 
Walt Whitman was celebrated at his home in 
Camden, N. J., ori the evening of May 31. About 
forty friends and admirers sat down to a dinner, 
the poet occupying the seat of honor at the head. 
He was in good health and spirits, and entertained 
his guests with selections from his own works and 
comments on literary affairs. His opening words 
were characteristic: “I feel to say a word of 
grateful memory for the big fellows just passed 
away — for Bryant, and Emerson, and Longfellow; 
and for those we still have with us — Whittier, and 
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the boss of us all, Tennyson.” Letters were read 
from Lord Tennyson, Richard Watson Gilder, 
Edmund Stedman, and others. Mr. Whitman has 
about ready what he considers his last book, enti- 
tled ‘Good-bye, My Fancy,” and a sub-title, 
“Second Annex to ‘Leaves of Grass.’” It com- 
prises sixty-six pages of prose and verse. He says 
that many of his pieces were submitted to publish- 
ers and magazine editors, and “were peremptorily 
rejected by them.” “To the Sunset Breeze” was 
rejected by Harfer’s as being an “improvisation ” 
only, and “On Ye Jocund Twain ” was returned by 
the Century as “personal merely.” — Literary 
World. 


LITERARY NEWS AND NOTES. 








The first chapter of Amélie Rives’ new novel will 
appear in the Cosmopolitan for August. 


Mrs. Cynthia Morgan St. John, whose compila- 
tion, “ Wordsworth for the Young,” has just left 
the press of D. Lothrop Company, is a resident of 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


“Old-fashioned Roses,” a London edition of 
James Whitcomb Riley’s poems, which has been 
out of print since the Bowen-Merrill Company fire 
of a year ago, is being reprinted. It will be the 
same heat little volume that it was in the first 
edition, and is expected to arrive shortly. Mr. 
Riley sailed May 27 for England, and will doubtless 
do, Great Britain pretty thoroughly before his 
return. 


The author of “ The Silence of Dean Maitland,” 
who wrote under the pseudonym of Maxwell, is a 
Miss M. G. Tuttiett. She is the daughter of Dr. 
Tuttiett, of Newport on the Isle of Wight. She 
was born and brought up in this quiet home. Her 
first novel, “The Silence of Dean Maitland,” ex- 
cited a widespread interest, notably that of Alfred 
Tennyson. But, like many young authors, her first 
work has so far proved her best. 


George Parsons Lathrop and his wife ( Haw- 
thorne’s daughter ), who recently joined the Roman 
‘Catholic Church, are living in New London, Conn. 
They offer a very marked contrast physically. Rose 
Hawthorne is a stout woman of medium height, 
with a handsome face and luxuriant reddish hair. 
Her husband is a short, thick-set man, with very 
dark hair and beard, and an olive complexion. He 
looks more like a Frenchman than an American, 
while his wife is thoroughly English in appearance. 
They have no children, their only child having died 


some years ago. 


R. D. Blackmore, the author of “ Lorna Doone,” 
attended the annual dinner of the Booksellers’ 
Provident Institution recently held in London. As 
he is something of a recluse, most of the authors 
at the dinner had never seen him before. He is 
rather old, with the face of a canny Scotch farmer, 
and a fringe of beard under his chin. 


M. Dumas has written a-preface to an anony- 
mous book in praise of anonymity. He holds that 
thought should be crystallized into the forms used 
by Pascal and De la Rochefoucauld, and then cast 
upon the world without the author’s name attached, 
so that it may be taken or rejected on its own 
merits. 


Colonel John Hay has been suffering in London 
with the influenza. 


“ Whatever else we may think of this Russian 
censorship,” says a writer in the Pall Mall Budget, 
“it must at least be admitted that its officials do 
their work conscientiously. A few copies of Miss 
Hawker’s ‘ Mademoiselle Ixe’ were recently posted 
to various addresses in Russia. They are now com- 
ing back to the senders—like the Lord Mayor’s 
memorial— with the word ‘Défendu’ stamped on 
their covers. One of these returned copies now lies 
before me. Its leaves are cut from end to end, and 
evidently the book has been handled and read. 
Moreover, on turning over the pages, I find red 
pencil marks placed at various passages in the 
earlier part of the story. After a time they stop 
The censor saw, I suppose, that it was a clear case 
for prohibition, and did not trouble to score the 
obnoxious sentiments any further.” 


The author of “Vice Versa,” F. Anstey, pub- 
lished some years agoa short story called “The 
Black Poodle,” which was translated into French 
and published with proper acknowledgment in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. A few weeks ago the 
author, in a Parisian book-shop, found a volume 
styled “Le Caniche Noir,” dedicated “by the 
author” to a lady of rank. It was “The Black 
Poodle.” The scene was changed to France; the 
poodle’s master was now an Italian, not a French- 
man. Mr. Anstey then wrote a letter, in French, to 
the French author, signing not his own name, ask- 
ing permission to render “ Le Caniche Noir” into 
English. The author answered in English that he 
did not think his book deserved the praises liber- 
erally heaped on it by Mr. Anstey. ‘“ About your 
demand of adaptation, I am sorry to tell you that I 
am my own translator, and that the ‘ Caniche Noir’ 
exists in English already.” 
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The June number of the Morth American Review 
is the 415th issue of that standard periodical, and 
brings to a close the 152d volume, of which a care- 
ful index is included in this number. 


“The Science of Language,” by Professor Max 
Miiller, founded on the lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution, will be published shortly by the 
Scribners. The book embodies the results of the 
author’s studies during the past thirty years. 


Lowell says “the secret of force in writing lies 
not so much of the pedigree of nouns, and adjec- 
tives, and verbs as in having something you believe 
in to say, and making the parts of speech vividly 
‘conscious of it.” 

George E. Woodberry, of Beverly, the well- 
known poet and critic, has been elected professor 
of literature at Columbia College, New York City. 

Miss Abigail Dodge —“ Gail Hamilton ” — has 
been in Beverly, Mass., recently, with her brother 
Stanwood Dodge, who has been quite ill. 


Leslie Stephen, owing to ill-health, has been 
obliged to resign the editorship of the “ Dictionary 
of National Biography,” but hopes still to be able 
to contribute to it. 


The manuscripts of all George Eliot’s novels, 
except those of “Scenes from Clerical Life,” have 
become the property of the British Museum, 
through the death of Charles Lewes. The pen- 
manship is said to be very neat and legible, and a 
dedication to George Henry Lewes is prefixed to 
each manuscript. 

Joseph Cook, after a long lecture tour in the 
West, has gone to his summer home in Ticon- 
deroga, N. Y., where he will occupy himself with 
his regular literary work. 


“Grace Greenwood ” ( Mrs. Sarah J. Lippincott ) 
denies the published statement that she is blind, or 
nearly so. She says: “My trouble is, I hope, 
only a common and temporary visual weakness, 
resulting trom too constant and merciless use of 
eyes — originally very strong— during a time of 
sorrow and severe sickness.” Mrs. Lippincott lives 
now on Capitol Hill, Washington. 

The largest sum ever paid for a single novel is 
said to have been $200,000 to Alphonse Daudet, 
for “ Sappho,” published in 1884. Eighty thousand 
dollars was received by Victor Hugo for ‘Les 
Miserables” (1862), published in ten languages. 
Lord Beaconsfield received $60,000 each for “ Endy- 
mion” and “Lothair.” George Eliot received 
$40,000 for “Middlemarch,” and Charles Dickens 
$37,500 for “ Edwin Drood.” 








Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson is to 
edit another volume of Emily Dickinson’s poems, 
and is also to have his Nineteenth Century Club 
address on “ The New World and the New Book” 
published in book form in connection with some 
kindred papers. 

John Banvard, the artist, who died recently in 
South Dakota, may truly be called a prolific author. 
He wrote no less than 1,700 poems, besides plays, 
books, and articles of travel. 


Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale has written a new story 
which is appearing in the Boston Commonwealth as 
a serial. It deals with Boston life, and is entitled 
“ Harry and Lucy.” 


A. T. Quiller Couch, first introduced to American 
readers as “Q,” the author of “The Splendid 
Spur,” is a Cornishman, and was educated at 
Trinity College, Oxford, where he gave signs of his- 
literary gifts in sets of verses, parodies, etc., some 
of which have recently been published in a collec- 
tion of Oxford poetry. In appearance he is de- 
scribed as tall and strongly built, with a frank, open 
face and good-natured looking eyes, bearing witness 
to kindliness and good nature. 

A portrait of Oliver Wendell Holmes, engraved 
from a recent photograph, will form the frontis- 
piece to the July number of Harfer’s Magazine. 

With its first issue in July the Christian Union 
will appear with newtype, with a new form of page, 
with a permanent cover having a specially drawn 
cover design, and with an increased number of 
pages. Hereafter original illustrations will be used 
more frequently. 

One of the most successful books ever written is 
Mrs. Henry Wood’s “East Lynne.” It is now in 
its 225th edition —and each edition means a thou- 
sand copies. 

Miss Mary Hawker is the name of “Lanoe 
Falconer,” who wrote “ Mademoiselle Ixe.” She 
sent the first check from her publishers ($50) to 
the editor of Free Russia. 


“Eleven Possible Cases,” Cassell’s Sunshine 
Series, is a book written by eleven popular authors. 
It is a collection of short stories by Frank R. 
Stockton, Edgar Fawcett, Henry Harland (“Sidney 
Luska ”), Nym Crinkle, Maurice Thompson, Brain- 
ard G. Smith, Anna Katherine Green, Franklin 
Fyles, Ingersoll Lockwood, Joaquin Miller, and 
Kirk Munroe. Each author was asked to write the 
story of a possible case, something that could 
hardly be expected to happen, and which yet had 
about it an air of possibility. 
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The passing of the Copyright act is said to have 
already cost one of the largest printing houses in 
Edinburgh the sum of over $15,000. 

Count Moltke has left a number of valuable 
manuscripts, which will be given to the public 
before long. 

The prize offered by the Manchester ( England ) 
Times for the best composition on “The Best 
Book and Why I Like It ” has been won by Jessie 
Ludlow, a South Carolina girl of sixteen summers. 
Her subject was “Ivanhoe.” 

Busy workers who feel that the amount of ner- 
vous force at their disposal is being overtaxed 
will be interested in the article, “The Technique of 
Rest,” which Anna C. Brackett contributes to 
Harper's for June. 

Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, the popular novelist, will 
have in the July number of the Worth American 
Review a defence of the dignity of the profession of 
literature. She is much offended by a passage in a 
recent story which imputes to society people a dis- 
respect for women who write. 

The sixth annual meeting of the Western Associ- 
ation of Writers will be held at Warsaw, Indiana, 
July 6-10. 

A current “literary note” says: ‘“ Sefior Galdos, 
a rising Spanish novelist, is a modest and retiring 
man, very fond of hemming handkerchiefs on a 
sewing machine when not engaged in writing.” 

“Harry Romaine,” who is writing some bright 
verses for the humorous papers, and whose poem, 
“My Tender Conscience,” in the Ladies’ Home 
Fournal for June is being widely copied, is F. B. 
Studwell, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Besides being an author, Mrs. Kate Douglass 
Wiggin is also a composer, and her musical setting 
of “The Lover’s Song,” by Edward Rowland Sill, 
has just been published by the Oliver Ditson 
Company. 

James Whitcomb Riley testifies that he writes 
his poems anywhere and everywhere, “ sometimes 
onthe kitchen table in my sister’s house; then in 
the parlor, and again on the printer’s case, just 
where the fancy seizes me. ‘ When the Frost Is on 
the Pumpkin’ was writter on the end of a tall, 
standing desk, in obedience to the editor’s call for 
‘copy.’ The trick line had been running in my 


head for some time, and when I was told I ought 
to have a poem in the next day’s paper I just took 
a piece of paper and wrote out the poem on the 
end of a desk, handed it in, and never for a 
moment dreamed of its subsequent success.” 


Theodore Tilton is still living in retirement at 
Paris, where he is preparing a volume of verse for 
publication. 

Mrs. Frances James, the widow of the prolific 
novelist, G. P. R. James, the inventor of the “soli- 
tary horseman,” died at Eau Claire, Wis., June 9, 
at the age of ninety. Her husband died in Venice 
on the same day of the month thirty-two years ago. 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. are to publish “Paul 
Patoff,” by F. Marion Crawford, and “A Midsum- 
mer Madness,” by Ellen Olney Kirk, in the River- 
side Paper Series. 
“Literary Industries,” an important volume of 
reminiscences, by Hubert Howe Bancroft, is an- 
nounced as nearly ready for publication by Harper 
& Brothers. 

“Tt is a thing to be devoutly thankful for,” says 
the Brooklyn Times, “that the ridiculous words 
“poetess” and “authoress ” are used less frequent- 
ly than heretofore. Think of calling George Eliot 
an “authoress”! An eminent English critic says 
that “the foolish word ‘poetess’ is a standing wit- 
ness in our language to the national obtuseness. 
How little must the artistic constitution — the third 
sex — be understood among a people with such a 
word in their dictionary. How inorganic such dis- 
tinctions are, of course, needs no illustration.” 


Hiram Hunt, who recently died at Robbinston, 
Me., is said to have been the original clockmaker 
of “Sam Slick.” He was selling clocks in Nova 
Scotia when he came under the notice of the 
author. He never felt proud of the notoriety 
which the book gave him, and resented allusions to 
it. His age, at the time of his death, was nearly 
ninety years. A number of his wooden clocks are 
still in existence. 

The need of condensation has affected the novel 
itself, as well as its integument; comparative 
brevity is felt to be the soul of narration. The 
shrinkage is not so great as in poetry, for prose is 
the natural human language, whereas most of us 
can now take our verse only in homeopathic doses. 
The romance of three hundred thousand words is 
still tolerated, while the epic of one-fourth as many 
finds no publisher, or falls still-born from the press. 
It must be a great writer who in our day ventures 
on the dimensions of “Copperfield” or ‘“ Penden- 
nis,” or “ Middlemarch,” and our ablest authors of 
both hemispheres find that they can usually paint 
to advantage on a smaller canvas. For obvious 
reasons, the story that can be read in an evening or 
two is displacing its elder brother, who requires the 
leisure of weeks. 








